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The Coal Report 


The report on The Coal Strike in Western Pennsylvania, 
just issued by this Department as Research Bulletin No. 
7, has received a considerable amount of attention in the 


press. The editorials in the Pittsburgh press were so 
significant in tone as to warrant quotation at some length. 

The Post-Gazette said: “The spirit shown in the re- 
port of the Department of Research and Education of 
the Federal Council of Churches on the strike in the 
bituminous coal fields of Western Pennsylvania, the in- 


vestigation having been undertaken at the request of the ~ 


Pittsburgh Council of Churches, commands respect. From 
os of solving the problem it may be no more 

ctive than other propositions in the face of a demoral- 
ized industry, but this remains to be seen. The point has 
been reached where new emphasis upon the power of ‘a 
will to peace and justice and service’ may prove to be 
the most practical method after all. 

“It is most refreshing after the bitterness shown by 
both sides to the controversy, and after the sensational 
methods resorted to by some forces purporting to be 
seeking a remedy for the situation, to find an agency 
able to report fairly and calmly; to disagree without be- 
coming abusive; to condemn without becoming violent. 
It must be particularly gratifying to the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, after some of the one-sided reports that have been 
made on it, to find the point stressed with renewed vigor 
that the conditions in no single territory shall be con- 
sidered apart from those of the industry as a whole.” 

After quoting from the report the editorial concluded: 
“It should be welcomed as a contribution to the discussion 
of the vast and intricate subject—and particularly for its 
painstaking effort to be fair to all concerned.” 

The Pittsburgh Press said: “In temperate language 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
makes a severe indictment of the coal operators of this 
and other bituminous districts. The report of the council 
follows a survey of months in the coal strike, and is en- 
titled to respectful hearing because this is an organization 
of high principles. 

“It lays stress on the policy of collective bargaining, 
and calls upon the operators to again institute this prin- 
ciple of modern industrial relations. It is a defense 
oo economic oppression which all workers should 

sess. The right of collective action is one which oper- 
ators claim for themselves when dealing with freight 
tates or other business affairs. 

“The use of injunctions in labor disputes is also con- 
demned. It is undeniable that the employment of judicial 
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power on the side of the employer has reached lengths 
never intended by the statutes. Injunctions for the pro- 
tection of property are proper, but they are not defensible 
when they transcend personal liberties and freedom of 
action. And injunctions in Pennsylvania in the present 
coal strike have done those very things. 

“Repudiation of the Jacksonville agreement is stamped 
as ‘bad business ethics,’ in the circumstances a polite term. 
Some operators affected to look on the agreement they 
signed as a mere scrap of paper, which would seem to 
put a doubtful value on their signatures to any agreements 
not sworn to and which did not have behind them the 
enforcing power of some government agency. 

“The iniquitous coal and iron police system was well 
dealt with by the council in the observation that ‘it is 
almost impossible to preserve justice in times of indus- 
trial crisis when officers of the peace are carried on the 
payrolls of industrial corporations.’ Never has the 
viciousness of this practice been stated more clearly in 
so few words.” 

In another editorial the same paper said: “The Fed- 
eral Council of Churches in its report on the coal strike 
treats of some problems which are of grave importance be- 
yond their effect in the mine fields. They are subjects 
with which the state of Pennsylvania can deal, and with 
which it should deal through its lawmaking body. 

“The coal and iron police question is one such. Governor 
Fisher already has said he is dissatisfied with the law, and 
desires some remedial action which will guarantee safe- 
guards to property but eliminate the spectacle of state- 
commissioned officers being paid by private corporations.” 

Commenting on the sections of the report which describe 
abuses existing under the justice of the peace system, the 
editorial continued: “The difficulty of establishing abso- 
lute fairness under such conditions is patent. To the 
credit of a number of justices, it must be said they meet 
the test, that their constables arrest only on sound grounds 
for suspicion, and that convictions are brought about 
only upon a preponderance of evidence against the 
defendant. 

“But there are sufficient number who use their office 
as an agency for enrichment to point the need for a com- 
plete overhauling of the justice of the peace system, in- 
cluding the elimination of fees. . . . 

“The justice system needs a complete renovation. Law 
must do it so long as the justices themselves and their 
‘clients’ continue disposed to abuse of power. The bar 
association of the state and the legislature should be in- 
terested, and the latter should act, despite the political 
influence the justices can exert.” 
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The Harrisburg Telegraph referred to the report edi- 
torially as “a comprehensive and intelligent survey of the 
soft coal situation.” The same editorial contained this 
comment: “This is not the first venture of the churches 
into the realm of labor and industry. Indeed, they are 
old hands at investigations of this kind and almost without 
exception their conclusions have been found to be sound 
and reasonable.” 

These press comments give impressive evidence of a 
fact that is increasingly evident to the staff of the Federal 
Council of Churches, namely, that the validity and the 
usefulness of the church’s participation in industrial con- 
troversy where moral issues are involved are coming to 
be clearly recognized in American industrial communities. 


The McNary-Haugen Veto 


For the second time the McNary-Haugen bill has passed 
both houses of Congress and has been vetoed by President 
Coolidge. 

In our issue of March 12, 1927, we presented a detailed 
account of the purposes and provisions of the measure. 
Its aim was to give farmers producing six staple crops 
protection comparable to that alleged to be given to cer- 
tain urban industries by our present tariff policy. The 
method proposed was the removal from the home market 
of part of the production of these crops when in the 
opinion of a federal farm board the domestic price should 
fall too low in relation to pre-war price levels. The bill 
as passed in 1928 would have authorized the federal farm 
board first to attempt to dispose of surpluses abroad 
through the help of cooperative marketing associations ; in 
the event that this measure failed to have the necessary 
effect, the board would have the power to pay for losses 
in the disposal of crops abroad by means of a tax to be 
levied upon all producers of the commodity affected. This 
proposed tax is known as the “equalization fee.” It was 
this “equalization fee” that Mr. Coolidge particularly op- 
posed. It will be seen that the proponents of the bill are 
seeking for techniques which will sustain the domestic 
price level of certain farm products. 

Great battles of propaganda have been waged over this 
bill for several years and few dispassionate discussions 
are available. The literature of both sides has been marked 
by untrustworthy statements. Perhaps the main argu- 
ments advanced for the enactment of the bill are that this 
is a high-tariff country, the federal government is com- 
mitted to a policy of protecting favored industries, and 
farming, an unfavored industry at present, is entitled to 
protection. 

Those opposing the bill have stated, for example, that 
the administrative difficulties would be great, that “dump- 
ing” of crops abroad would unnecessarily intensify inter- 
national competition, and that reliance upon cooperatives 
to dispose of some of the crops mentioned would be futile 
because they are as yet poorly organized. Regardless of 
the merits of the measure as a piece of legislation, it has 
undoubtedly become the symbol of a social crusade in the 
farm belt. 

At least the McNary-Haugen measure is one of the 
significant phenomena of post-war agrarianism and poli- 
tics. The farmers who believe in this measure are for 
the most part anti-federalists and oppose federal inter- 
vention in other situations. Impartial students state that 
farmers have favored state socialism in this instance be- 
cause it has not been so labeled. 


Our sources of information indicate that the proportion 
of farmers in the West and South who favor the measure 
has been steadily increasing. 


The Kellogg Proposal 


Writing in a recent issue of the New York Times, 
Professor James T. Shotwell, of Columbia University, 
perhaps the most eminent American authority on the world 
peace movement, presents his analysis of the present diplo- 
matic negotiations looking toward outlawing war. The 
peace movement is now, he says, one of the “dominating 
elements of practical politics.” He does not, however, 
agree with those who declare that the proposed treaties 
mark “that single point of time in which the world turns 
from darkness to light.” For the denunciation of war 
does not mean that international peace is already realized. 

Nevertheless, “the fact remains that the world is in 
the midst of a revolution in international affairs which 
is even farther reaching in its consequences than the revo- 
lutions that established self-government within the states 
themselves.” Since war has been an instrument of policy 
since the beginning of society, the peace movement is 
“one of those major changes in human affairs which in 
the very nature of the case can never be fully embodied 
in any one slight document.” 

Professor Shotwell believes that “we are passing from 
the theoretic beginnings to the practical and definite appli- 
cation of a great reform, and the outlines of a 
new community of nations are emerging before our eyes 
today.” 

The whole world is not yet ready to renounce x 
International peace is possible only with responsible gov- 
ernments which can meet the necessary conditions. In- 
dustry, says Professor Shotwell, is one great factor 
working for world peace, since nations are no longer self- 
sustaining but dependent on each other for markets and 
raw materials. 

There are two aspects of the work of the League of 
Nations: the negative one of the renunciation of war 
and the positive one of providing substitutes for it. The 
first has been most emphasized in this country and in 
the British Empire. Professor Shotwell emphasizes the 
fact that as adequate machinery for settling international 
disputes is developed there will be less need for cooper- 
ative action against an aggressor. The League’s work in 
developing “the technique of international conference” 
has not yet been fully appreciated in this country, perhaps, 
the writer suggests, because there is but little news in 
“the routine operations of agreement.” 

The Kellogg proposal to outlaw war is “the renuncia- 
tion of war without the guarantee of police action” and is 
in harmony with the structure of the League of Nations. 
The proposal is, of course, stated in general terms and 
its application will have to be worked out either in future 
negotiations or as problems arise. Professor Shotwell 
believes that the United States should assist in the work 
of a court of international justice, develop international 
arbitration, revise the Bryan treaties so that they will call 
for arbitration or conference when the neutral commis- 
sion reports, and, most important, “develop the technique 
of international conference.” Experience in this ms 


nique is the most valuable thing that Europe has gai 
from the League of Nations. The Kellogg proposal, ac- 
cording to Professor Shotwell, “offers us a new starting 
point for the reconsideration of facts that were never 
clearly seen in the distortions of political controversy.” 
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Churches and Unemployment 


e Department of Research and Education has re- 
ed the following communication from an executive 
in a leading manufacturing concern. It suggests ways in 
which the churches can be helpful in dealing with the 
problem of unemployment. Referring to the recent report 
in this SERVICE on this subject, he says: “In mentioning 
the proposals of which you are urging serious consider- 
ation by the churches, while you have covered the four 
primary points, it seems to me that you have omitted one 
thing, almost always omitted from industrial discussions, 
which could be especially appropriately emphasized through 
the church. That is, to assist those who are unemployed 
from being degraded by unemployment in ways other 
than financial aid. 

“It is true that this is a palliative rather than a remedial 
measure. But unemployment of considerable consequence 
will be with us for years in spite of the remedies we can 
devise, and during these years the welfare of the worker 
will be substantially contributed to if the degrading effects 
of unemployment, apart from the degrading financial 
effect, can be neutralized. I have talked with labor 
unions, women’s clubs, etc., and have come to believe that 
both for part time unemployment, when workers work 
part of the week, and full time layoffs, there is a tre- 
mendous field open to social agencies and to churches to 
do special work to provide developing opportunities for 


- unemployed men and women. As it is now, their only 


recourse apart from walking the streets is to drink, gam- 
mee go to the movies. I have found working people 

rally very responsive to adult education if properly 
adjusted to their activities, backgrounds, interests and 
needs. It would seem to me an excellent field for study 
by the churches to work out courses that could be run 
during periods of unemployment, or part time unemploy- 
ment, which would enable people to increase their indus- 
trial efficiency. Other courses might be worked out to 
increase their background and general breadth of mind 
for a greater appreciation of art and literature, or courses 
in the study of biography and science, etc. Such educa- 
tion as was done in slack time might very likely be car- 
ried over into times of full work. Certainly the habits 
of the mind formed in slack times would carry on. Cer- 
tainly, also, the tremendous funds that are now invested 
for correspondence courses indicate that the demand 
both for technical training and mind development is very 
much aroused and could readily be appealed to. 

“This is certainly an industrial undertaking of great 
value. It is also one which the churches could get into 
with full vigor without any question of propriety being 
raised even by the hardest boiled employer. Because it 
is a new field, because the churches are a particularly 
favorable place to promote both development and active 
work in this field, I should think that this might be some- 
thing worthy of having called to their attention in your 
bulletin.” 


Intervention in China—Pros and Cons 


Because of its bearing on the present serious situation 

ig hina we present below a summary of portions of two 

ters in Thomas F. Millard’s new book, China, Where 

It Is Today and Why. These sections were> recently 

published in the magazine Asia, but it has presumably 

not been made accessible to any considerable number of 
the readers of this SERVICE. 
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The old treaties, says Mr. Millard, are, in practical 
effect, “about three-fourths nullified . . . there is no 
sincere purpose of any Chinese political group to respect 
the treaties and no purpose of any foreign power to en- 
force them literally.” While governments are officially 
declaring that there will be no intervention in China 
powerful interests are working toward intervention. 
It is sometimes claimed that a majority of Chinese 
would welcome intervention. Mr. Millard thinks 
that there is “no tangible proof of this.” While the 
mass of Chinese want conditions improved, Mr. Millard 
doubts whether they “are capable now of seeing and 
believing that a foreign régime in their country would 
improve conditions for them.” Chinese who have been 
educated abroad are “the strongest opponents of inter- 
vention” ; those who do favor such intervention “privately” 
are usually owners of property in foreign concessions, 
investors in foreign enterprises or political adventurers 
who value the concessions as a place in which to take 
refuge occasionally. Mr. Millard says that foreigners 
can “find in China any kind of opinion well disposed to- 
ward intervention that they care to quote.” Those who 
have selfish reasons for favoring intervention “are of the 
class that foreigners, and especially foreign merchants in 
China, meet frequently.” But the “fixed idea” of the 
younger Nationalists is the “recovery of national rights.” 
Mr. Millard concludes that “the proportion of Chinese 


_ who want intervention is no more than the proportion of 


Americans who would vote now to have our nation rejoin 
the British Empire.” 


Foreign groups in China who want intervention at 
present are mainly American and British commercial and 
financial interests. There are now two grounds for favor- 
ing intervention: to protect foreign rights and investments 
and to benefit the Chinese. 


Mission property in China is now worth “some scores 
of millions.” Much of the land and some money has 
been given by Chinese. Mr. Millard raises the question 
to whom the “material increment and residue belong now.” 
In his opinion “an overwhelming majority of missionaries 
(who have suffered more from the new nationalism than 
any other foreigners) are opposed to intervention and 
would deprecate a salvage of material property at the 
expense of moral values. And if, as is argued 
by some foreigners in China, those missions and philan- 
thropies are chiefly responsible for the inception and 
growth of modern Chinese nationalism and its develop- 
ment into a menace to foreigners in the country, why 
continue to protect them?” 

Foreign loans to China amount to six or eight hundred 
million dollars. Of that amount Americans probably 
hold from thirty to forty million dollars. These loans 
are secured by Chinese government revenues, which are 
adminisiered by foreigners. This system is now in danger 
of complete disruption. Mr. Millard comments that gov- 
ernments may make an effort to collect repayment of such 
loans from a weak government but seldom from a strong 
one. Other foreign investments are speculative and “it 
is impossible to say beforehand what effect political actions 
will have presently and ultimately on property values and 
business.” 

The author thinks that Chinese actually own a much 
larger percentage of such “foreign” investments than is 
generally believed, so that they would lose heavily if such 
investments were wiped out. Much property in the foreign 
concessions is registered in the names of foreigners who 
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are trustees for Chinese owners. “Wealthy Chinese were 
glad to evade the tax levies of the mandarins by having 
the foreigners safeguard their property; but Chinese 
population and Chinese capital in turn, have made the 
growth and prosperity of the foreign settlements pos- 
sible.” Many companies, organized mainly with Chinese 
capital, are incorporated under British and American laws 
and are, therefore, legally foreign. Other businesses, 
originally foreign, have been transferred to Chinese 
ownership, but are still registered as foreign. Mr. Millard 
points out that, while China’s foreign trade has increased 
fairly steadily throughout the long period of internal dis- 
order, trade with America has increased, proportionately, 
more than with any other country. Good will toward 
America is, he believes, an important factor in this in- 
crease, though commercial and industrial conditions and 
the World War are mainly responsible. 

Mr. Millard does not think that foreign intervention 
could prevent the Chinese from buying the commodities 
they prefer. The gradual elimination of foreigners by 
Chinese in business and in the professions would continue 
under any government. If intervention really, benefited 
the Chinese this change would be quickened rather than 
retarded. 

Efforts have been made at different times by the foreign 
powers to back some one “strong man” among the mili- 
tarists with military and financial support. Mr, Millard 
believes that if any one of the militarists shoull. become 
national dictator he would at once put an end to the 
special privileges for foreigners. Otherwise he could not 
maintain his power without foreign troops. But on many 
occasions foreign powers have taken military action “to 
protect lives and property of foreigners” which have di- 
rectly affected the campaigns of the Chinese militarists. 

Plans for a real intervention have long been made. The 
estimates of the number of troops needed for effective 
intervention vary widely, but 300,000 is an average esti- 
mate. The American quota would be 100,000. Any such 
intervention would certainly be “taken as aggression and 
resented as such.” The cost would probably be charged 
to China, and foreign powers would take charge of China’s 
revenues till the debt was paid. This would probably take 
thirty or forty years, according to Mr. Millard. He thinks 
that the cost of intervention would be financed in the 
United States, even though the United States did not 
join the powers. Consequently, he believes that inter- 
vention will not take place unless the United States 
agrees to it. But “if the demand for intervention again 
becomes active, the Chinese will be primarily responsible. 
. . . Unfortunately the prospect is that events in China 
for years to come will provide occasions and excuses for 
intervention, which will be exploited by those desiring 
that outcome. If circumstances or policy should 
lead any power to decide to regard the Washington agree- 
ments as a dead letter, it could force the issue.” 


Thrift Survey 


On May 17, 1928, the Mitten Management of the Phil- 
adelphia Rapid Transit Co. announced the result of a 
thrift survey. The purpose of this survey was to deter- 
mine the extent of the saving habit among a typical group 
of Americans. 


In response to a questionnaire 2,130 stockholders gave 
information and it is believed that their replies are a 
fair cross-section of 28,000 people who, aside fro 
P. R. T. employes, have invested in the securities of the 
Mitten Bank Securities Corporation. 

The wide range of occupations represented by those 
who reported is indicated by the following partial list: 


162 
68 
Secretaries and stenographers 100 


The various evidences of thrift on the part of those 
who reported may be classified as follows: 
Married Married Single Single All 
Men Women Men Women Classes 


Own their own homes.. 74% 82% 21% 34% 53% 
Have saving accounts .. 94 95 95 93 04 
Carry life insurance..... 04 7 81 75 86 
Rent safe deposit boxes.. 77 72 63 64 71 
Have made their wills... 66 57 39 60 56 
Budget their incomes.... 81 71 68 70 75 


The Mitten Management says that “one interesting 
point brought out by the survey is that one thrifty hgh 
seems to beget another. Of those who own their 
homes, 90 per cent carry life insurance, 79 per cent budget 
their incomes and 94 per cent have saving accounts. That 
widows are more provident than widowers is shown by 
the fact that while all of the widows have saving accounts, 
only 86 per cent of the widowers have developed this ex- 
cellent habit. Stocks and bonds are apparently the most 
popular form of investment, since 86 per cent of those 
who replied save some part of their income in this way. 
Bank deposits are a close second with 84 per cent, while 
76 per cent have building and loan association shares.” 


Book Notes 


HEALTH AND WEALTH. By Louis I. Dustin. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1928. $3.00. 
A collection of addresses and essays on various aspects 
of the economics of public health problems, by the chief 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


INTERALLIED DEBTS AND REVISION OF THE 
DEBT SETTLEMENTS. Compiled by James 
THAYER GEROULD and Laura SHEARER TURNBULL. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1928. $2.40. 

One of the well-known “handbook series”; presents a 
brief on both sides of the question, a bibliography and 
selected articles on different aspects of the subject. 


OUR ANCIENT LIBERTIES. By Leon Wuiprpte. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1927. $1.50. _ 
A brief study of the origins of the liberties spec 

in the “Bill of Rights,” with a brief section on the present 

situation. 
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